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ABSTRACT 

In May 1992 the dropout rate among Hispanic students 
was 36.6 percent in the Providence (Rhode Island) public schools. A 
survey was administered in Spanish or English to 232 Hispanic 
students and 52 teachers at 3 high schools to assess ways to reduce 
the dropout rate. An attempt to follow up on the Hispanic students 
listed as dropouts succeeded in locating only 15, but many were 
actually enrolled in alternative education programs. Responses of 
some parents and community activists wore also obtained. Results 
demonstrated that Hispani':s are not a monolithic block and that 
Hispanic young people do not see themselves as different from their 
classmates A high level of English proficiency and time of residenc 
in the country were associated with dropping out rather than academi 
success. Students, teachers,, parenrs, and community activists ci:er^ 
communication between teachers and parents as essential to studeni: 
success, along with cultural awareness and agreement about goals and 
language. Student responses showed that they were generally positive 
and optimistic about school. Recommendations for dropout reduction 
are summarized. An appendix summarizes the interviews and data. 
(Contains 30 references.) (SLD) 
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Summary of Findings from the Study's Survey 



• Many of the young Hispanic people listed by the Providence 
Public Schools as dropouts are actually enrolled in alterna- 
tive education programs such as GED classes. 

• Hispanic young people are not a monolithic block. This 
population is extremely diverse. Nonetheless; young His- 
panic people in general do not feel that they are different 
from their classmates. Students feel that they are the authors 
of their own destinies and, in general, they take full respon- 
sibility for their own failures or successes. 

• Eighty-six percent of Hispanic students like school. Most 
feel very positive about their teachers and plan to continue 
their education after high school. 

• Most students consider learning Knglish very important to 
success in school. In their view it is more important than it 
is in the teachers' view. 

• National research shows that the conditions which lead 
Hispanic students to leave school are the same as those for 
dropouts in general: poor grades, being over age for their 
grade, and being absent frequently. 

• (Contrary to expectation, young Hispanic people who speak 
English fluently and have been on the US mainland for a 
long time are actually more likely to drop out than their 
peers who prefer to speak Spanish and have arrived here 
recently. Some students who chose to answer the survey in 
Spanish recommended that schools have stricter behavior 
codes. 
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Many teachers credit their own parents with enabling them 
to get an education and want today's parents to take a more 
active role in education. 

Some parents and community activists feel the schools do 
not welcome their participation and often reject their efforts 
to help. A few parents believe that llis[)anic youths are not 
treated fairly by teachers and administrators. 

C>)nflict and miscommunication over who is responsible lor 
a ciiiid's education crops up again and again; some parents 
feel the school is not doing its job yet is rejecting parents' 
participation, while many teachers strenuously call on 
[)arents to take more responsibility for their children's 
education. 

Students rely heavily on teachers and [)arents for the 
encouragement and advice they see as key to success in 
school. Most students say teachers who care about students 
are \ery important, 

.\ mother's educational level was not direct Iv linked with 
student participants' academic achievement. 0( children ol 
college-educated mothers. reported receiv ing .I's and 
H\. However, ol children whose mothers had onlv an 
elementary school education, a similar .S.S"., re|)orted usuallv 
receiving .I's aiul H\. 

Students considered Spanish-speaking principals cuul 
administrators verv important. Ihev consider Spanish- 
speaking counselors more important th.m Spanish-speaking 
te.K heis ni helping I lispaim sUidents graduate. 



Purpose of the Study and Methodology 

In May 1992 the dropout rate among f lis|)anic students was 
'i9.6% in Providence's public schools. That is some \^% higher 
than the dropout rate among white students. The purpose of this 
study is to assess the needs otlocal Hispanic students and to make 
recommendations that will significantly reduce tliis rate and 
enable more young Hispanic students to complete their studies. 

rhe survey was administered to 2M Hispanic students and 
52 volunteer teachers at Central High School, Mount IMeasant 
High School, and Hope High School, 01 the students 6\% chose 
to answer in Spanish and 39'K) chose to answer in English. Hie 
Providence Public Schools provided researchers with the names, 
addresses and phone numbers of the 14S His|)anic students who 
were described as having "Withdrawn Voluntarily" from the 
schools in the 1991-92 school year. Researchers attem|)ted to 
call these young people to interview them, but found that HT^'o 
of the |)hone lines had been disconnected or the numbers had 
been reassigned to other families, i'hey were able to reach l.S of 
those young |)eople and conduct telephone interviews in 
Knglish and Spanish based on the questionnaires, but the si/.e of 
this sample was disappointing; it is loo small to |)roduce reliable 
statistir^s. l or that reason the results of the IS interviews with 
dropouts are described in an ap|)endi\ rather than in the body 
of the report. Instead of percentages, this sector's responses are 
stated in the re|)ort as the number out of the IS who fes|)onded 
in a certain way, for example: "10 out of IS answered 'true' to 
this statement/' 

There are a few national issues pertaining specifically to 
Hispanic youths which are not clearly leflected locally. Hie 
most commonly cited indicators lor Hispanic students at risk ot 
dropping out are limited |-nglisli [iroficiency. lack ol parental 
encouragement, |)arents' lack of education, low self-esteem, and 
tilientilioii troiii the school eii\ iroiiment. None dl llicse liiclois 
is strongly reflected in the Hispanic population In Providence. 

.\SPIK.\ .Association. Inc.'s l^)S^) "I ive ( itirs" study In 
Kicardo lernaiule/ showed that ilis[itn]ic students do not. in 
lact. suller from poor sell-esteem when assessed on a nalion.il 



level. Locally, Hispanic high school students had positive 
feelings about themselves, their teachers, and school. 



Certainly no researcher has yet been able to ex[)lain defini- 
tively why Hispanic youth, rich and poor, Hast and West, 
bilingual and monolingual, are so much more prone to drop- 
ping out than other youths. Dr. Fernande/'s findings for ASPIRA 
imply that earlier research has been on the wrong track in 
blaming limited abilities in l-nglish, negativity about school and 
teachers, poor self concept, or lack of parental eiicouragement. 
The current study applies his research to Hispanic young people 
in Providence and compares national and local factors from the 
National l-.ducational Longitudinal Study (Ni;i.S:88 i with the 
objective of identifying factors which will reduce the drojiout rale. 

The Hispanic Population in Rhode Island 
and Providence: The Local Perspective 

Rhode Island's Hispanic po[)ulation tias increased 1.-52"'.. 
since 1^)80, making RI the state with the highest percentage 
gain in the entire country according to the I'S ( ensus. 
There are now 45,7.^2 people of Hispanic origin in. Rhode Island. 
In fact, Hispanics now exceed all other minority grou[)s in si/e 
in our state. While the majority of people of Hispanic origin in 
the United States are of Mexican origin. Rhode Island Hispanics 
are largely of Dt'ininican ancestry (8,^H)2 people or H)"i» of RI 
llis[)anics) or Puerto Rican heritage people oi 18'so 

according to the most recent I'S Census. 
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All Puerto Ricans are I'S citi/ens from birth because Puerto 
Riu) is a lonunonweallh of the riiiteti States. These I'S citi/ens 
constitute a very large portion ol the 
lotal I lis[)anic population. The 
third and fourlti Kngest tlis- 
piUiit groups in RI deline 
themselves as Spanish i.^Au^i 
people or 8"-n) lUitl ( jUiilemalan 
(,•5,4(17 people or 7.S''i.i. Ilispaiuts 
mav be ol any color and appearance, Irom 
Indian ot features to hloiule and blue-e\ed, 
Irom Asian to Aliican in aspect. 

J 




Spanish 
Guatemalan go/^ 
7.5% 

Rl's Hispanic Piipu!<ilu>n: W90 



The Hispanic population is. in itself, multicultural. There is 
no single country that defines the "Hispanic" culture. Hispanic 
is a term we use to group people from many diverse countries 
and regions where Spanish is the main language. 

As diverse as the Hispanic population is, and as unique as its 
needs may be, Hispanic children, like other children of color 
and children from different cultures, are at a disadvantage in 
this society. Without falling into stereotypes of a diverse and 
multi-faceted group of people, without falsely characterizing 
Hispanics as powerless victims, we cannot ignore widespread 
economic need, difficult living conditions, and social isolation 
when asking why Hispanic teenagers drop out of high school in 
Providence. 

Risk Factors 

While opinions among participants in the current study 
were many and varied, several factors were cited by students, 
dropouts, and teachers repeatedly as contributing to the drop- 
out rate among Hispanic youth in Pro\ ideiice. I he issues that 
emerged from the research are: 

1 . Adolescent Pregnancy (p. 6) 

2. Drug and Alcohol Abuse (p. 8) 

3. English Proficiency (p. 8) 

4. Students' Lack of Interest in Education/Self Esteem (p. 10) 

5. Students' Desire/Need for Money (p. 1 0) 
7. Longevity in the US/Acculturation (p. 11) 

7. Failure in Class/Frequent Absence (p. 12) 

8. Need for Parents' Involvement in Their Children's 
Education/Parents' Education (p.l2) 

9. Need for Cultural Sensitivity (p. IS) 

10. Need for Encouragement/Support from Parents and Teachers 
(p. 19) 

Adolescent Pregnancy 

Many students, toachcrs, and dropouts suggcstod that 
llispanii- studi'iits wvrv nioro liki'ly to luTonu' prcj;naiil at an 
early age than students ot other races and ethnic groups. This 
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was difficult to \'erify or refute l)ecause until \^)9\ Rhode Island 
did not keep track of birtiis to Hispanic wonieii. 



Nationally we know that by their 18th birthday, 14 |)ercent 
of Hispanic teens will have had a child, compared to Zo'J'n of 
African American teens and 7%o( white teens ("The l-acts." 
United Way, January 1992). According to the RI Dept. of Health 
the state's rale of births per teens 15-19 years old is 69.4. 
(The national rate is 61.7.) When 
disaggregated by race and ethnic 
group, the 1990 birth rate for 
Rl's white teens is 38.7 per 1,()()(); 
for blacks, 114.3; and for Hispan- 
ics, 129.8 (CAMiter for Population 
Options). 



RI Hispanic Teens 
RI Black Teens 
RI White Teens 
RI Teens 
US Teens 



61.7 
Births 



69.4 
Births 




The National Kducation 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NriS:88) offers some evidence 
that Hispanic female dropouts 
are not more prone to teen 
pregnane)' than dropouts from ^'^^^ ^'^OO Teens 

other ethnic groups: 4P>(i of African American, 32% of white, 
and 21% of Hispanic female dropouts in that study said they 
left school because they were pregnant. Nonetheless, the young 
Hispanic women were most likely to report "got married" as a 
reason for dropping out, 22^yn cited this reason compared to 
15% of the white dropouts and \% of the African American 
dropouts in the study. 

The issue of adolescent pregnancy was |)articularly urgent to 
Providence teachers. 7PKj ot whom cited programs to prevent 
teen pregnancy as very important in helping Hispanic students 
stay in school. They rated sex education as the next most 
important laUor; 65"4) of teachers called it \ery important. 

Forty-two percent oi the llis|)anic students surxeyed consid- 
ered sex education \ei\" imporlant and 54''n ranked actixe 
prevention programs as wry important in helping Hispanic 
students graduate. 
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Drug and Alcohol Abuse 

Sixty-nine percent of teachers rated drug and alcohol abuse 
by students as definitive in dropping out among Hispanic 
youth, but fewer students, 48%, cited drug/alcohol abuse by 
students as definitely causing people to drop out. 

While teachers found substance abuse education important, 
they found it less so than students did; 42% of teachers called 
education on that subject very important, but 66% of students 
rated education about drugs and alcohol very important in 
preventing dropouts. 

Thirty-three percent of teachers ranked treatment programs 
very important, while 44% of students felt there was a need for 
drug treatment programs in the schools. Sixty-three percent of 
teachers cited the opportunity to earn good money selling drugs 
as an important causal factor. Students cited the opportunity to 
earn good money selling drugs as an important influence, 44% 
of them wrote that it definitely caused dropping out among 
their peers. 

English Proficiency 

At first glance the language factor would seem to be an 
important indica >r of success or failure in school for Hispanic 
young people. However, according to Steinberg, Blinde, and 
Chan (1984) and Fernandez and Shu (1988) Hispanic students, 
regardless of their ability to speak Knglisii, persist in being twice 
as likely to drop out of school than any other students. When 
matched for limitation in speaking Kngiish, income level, family 
size, availability of reading material at home, and parental level 
of education. Hispanic students are still more likely to drop out 
than their peers at all levels, researchers found. This indicates 
that language is not a crucial variable. 

In Providence all sectors surveyed j)laced "the ability to 
speak Knglish well" in the top six factors in importance. Oddly 
enough, however, the dropouts we were able to interview were 
more fluent in Knglish and had been in the United States longer 
than the students interviewed. 
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Scvcnty-onc percent of stuiieiUs called the ability to speak 
Hnglish well very important in helping Mispanic students 
graduate. Of the 142 Spanish-answering students, rated it 
very important. Fifty-five percent of the ^)() l-.nglish-answering 
students felt the same. 

Surprisingly, fewer teachers (S8'M.) ranked Hnglish language 
proficiency very important in the list of 27 factors. Some 
teachers strongly recommend that bilingual education be 
eliminated in favor of an l-nglish as a Second l,anguage [V.SiA 
program. Bilingual classrooms are ones in which the native 
language of the students is used as a medium of instruction 
until the student gains proficiency in l-nglish. In an KSL class- 
room only Knglish is si)oken. "DROP bilingual programs," 
demanded one representatix'e, "...put those resources into 
expanded and concentrated KSL programs." Many parents and 
community members, however, feel equally strongly that KSL 
programs hinder their children and that bilingual education must 
be improved and expanded to include all students who need it. 

In this sample of students bilingual programs did not seem 
to be a determining factor in students' decisions to stay in 
school or drop out. The majority of students had been in both 
Knglish as a Second Language and bilingual programs. Sixty- 
nine percent of student respondents said they had l)een in KSL 
programs: 7()..S'M) reported that they had been or were currently 
in bilingual classrooms. Seventy-nine percent of those former 
and current bilingual students felt the bilingual program was 
beneficial, largely because it facilitates students learning subjects 
such as science and history. Their criticisms centered on tin- 
difficulty of learning Knglish it you study in Spanish with 
Spanish speakers as classmates. Sixty percent of veterans ot KSL 
programs felt KSL was beneficial, largely because they felt they 
learned Knglish faster in an all-Knglish environment. C jiticisms 
of the LSI. setting largely tocused on the ditficulty of keeiMiig up 
academically if you understand no l.nglish and the teacher onl\' 
speaks Knglish. 

Both these perspectives show that Hispanic students are 
concerned about academic adx ancemenl; they are anxious to 
learn l-nglish and also to do wivR in other subjects. 

ERIC 



Students' Lack of Interest in Education/Self Esteem 

This aspect of the causes of dropping out among Hispanic 
youth in Providence is not easy to quantify. Students wrote 
statements such as "They are tired of going to school," " They 
lose interest in school," or "They don't feel like it". 

This vagueness on the part of students as to the causes of 
dropping out may indicate that many current students do not 
have a firm idea of why some 40% of their peers leave school 
ever)' year. 

C^.urrent students displayed positive feelings ahout school 
and high self esteem in the academic arena: 86% of students 
surveyed said they liked school, 85% answered "true" to the 
statement "teachers like me/' 72% said they were good at 
schoolwork. Ninety-one percent of the student respondents 
answered true to the statement "I will get a better job if I 
graduate" and 82% said they plan to continue their education 
after high school. When asked why they stayed in school many 
students stated that they wanted to "be somebody" or "make 
something" of their lives, indicating that they see their motiva- 
tion as internal and believe that school is a positive step toward 
a better future. 

These results indicate that peer groups may be separate, 
despite the bond of a common ethnicity. 

Some teachers mentioned disinterest on the part of students 
as a reason for dropping out, but they were more likely to place 
the onus of responsibility for scholastic enthusiasm on parents 
than on young people. 

Students' Desire/Need for Money 

When asked "In your opinion as a young |)erson, why do 
some Hispanic young people leave high school before graduat- 
ing?" one student res})onded in Spanish "Because practically the 
majority of the Hispanics come for a better future and they 
want to have it fron\ the time they arrive in the country, but for 
that they have to leave their studies and work in any old thing 
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\o pRKluLV moiK'v." Many youiii; piu^plc iiU'iitional d desire lor 
"jiioiK'v. \)kv ciothos. <iik1 d uir" as lactors leading to dro|)pin<; out. 



Public education in Providence may be sulternii; Ironi a 
credibility problem amon;^ some sectors of Hispanic \ outli: 
some younj; people are not sure tbat a bij^b scbool <.'ducation 
will make an a[)[)reuable economic diltereiice in tbeir lives. 

Real eionomic bardsbip was cited In teacbers as a factor 
leadinji; } (Uini; [)eo[^le to iibaiulon tbeir studies belore giadudtion. 

Longevity in the US/Acculturation 

Keu'nt iiiniii.uralioii and little parent education ba\e lonv; 
been tliou,ubt to indie ale a bigber risk ot dro[)|)inji out. SiM\ 
percent ol tbe teacbers wbu participated in tbis reseaub re- 
ported tbat tbeir lamilies bad been in tbis ccnintrv lor over SO 
xctus, I went} three percent did not answer tlie question "How 
lon.v; ag(^ did vour lamiK come to tbe I'nited States.'" 

Dr. I lank P. Hean el al. in tbeir l^^^M le\as siudv , UhiiuI 
tbat tbe loni;er \ie.\ican-.\mericcm lamibes ba\-e been m tbe I S, 
tbe lo\ver their bildren'^ educational level will sink. Ik-aii 
attributes tbis to tbe secoiul ,i;enerat ion's e\|X'rieiKe ol disuimi- 
nation, a j^rowini; cHNcUeness (^1 structural barrier> tbat block 
access to u)m[ilele assimilalii>n, and tik' resultin.i; d«;ciease in 
motixation. 

1 he 2M i lispanic students who lilled out questionnaiies 
were miub more reu-nl immigrants loi niii;rants in the case ot 
Puerto KiCcHis) tbcUi tbe diopouts were: ^7"" came to the I S 
mcunland I -S vecirs ago. 21".. arriv ed h-1 I 
vears ago. .\ large group of these voung Other 



people, bad been on tbe 
I nit'.'d St.ites mainland (uer 
eleven vears. Most ol the 
dro[)Outs we interv ie\\ed bad 
been in tbe country longer, or 
were born on the mainland 
(see Appendix!. 



11% 





f 0 



Pcirliciptiiits' LoiKjevily on US Mdinliind 

1 1 



Failure in Class/Frequent Absence 

Some teachers felt that attendance is a problem for Hispanic 
students, but, once again, they place the responsibility on the 
parents. "Parents need to become more aware of what their 
children are doing (learning) in school," one said. When asked 
what heips Hispanic students graduate, one teacher wrote this 
representative statement: "A strong family: one that disciplines 
and keeps track; one that teaches a child how they can be 
responsible for their life." When asked how schools could help 
Hispanic students graduate another teacher wrote "To 
strengthen attendance, to get parents involved." 

Several parents inter\ iewed, however, were angry at the 
high schools for failing to inform them that their children were 
not going to school. Several compared high schools unfavorably 
with Providence's elementary schools, which, they reported, 
alwa\ s call the home if a child fails to attend even one day. 

This conflict over who is responsible for a child's education 
crops up again and again: parents feel the school is not doing its 
job yet is rejecting parents' participation, while teachers strenu- 
ously call on parents to take more responsibility for their 
children's education. Both groups appear to want to work" 
together for the good of the students, yet neither feels the other 
is willing. 

Need for Parents' Involvement in Their 
Children's Education/Parents' Education 

Students and teachers agreed that parental support is 
absolutely essential to student success. I'orty-tliree percent of 
students proclaimed that the adult who had most influenced 
their decision to stay in school was their mother and/or their 
lather. 1 urtlier, in the long answer sections of the survey 
studeiils often mentioned family support or lac k ol it as a 
determining factor in decisions about school. 

I ifty-eight |)ercent declared that their parents were very 
involved with their schoolwork and more re|K)rted that their 
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parents tell them to pay attention in school, reniincl tiieni to do 
their homework, read their report Ciuds wllh interest, and talk 
to them seriously al)out their grades. A much smaller .IV'n 
report that their parents punish tliem it they are late to scliool 
or skip school; M% said their parents help them with their 
homework and attend parents' night at school. 

Student participants also repeatedly named "family prc^h- 
lems" as a reason some Ihspanic teens lea\ e school. This could 
be a reference to economic need, l)ut includes statements like 
"Some because parents drive us cra/y and fight a lot. It gets us 
tired of listening to tliem fight. Some of us leave with cnir 
boyfriend or girlfriend and don't ha\'e time to go to school..." 
and " They leave because of certain ciriumstances like pregnancy 
or theii parents kick them out and they have to live on their 
own." 

Students appear to rely very heavik upon tlieir families for 
inspiration and support in education. "In my case the truth is 
that 1 think the education your parents give you is \'ery impor- 
tant," wrote one student in Spanish, "because if parents don't 
worr\- about their children, well then, they won'i do well in 
school." 

l ifiy-seven percent of the participating students' mothers 
had less than a high school education. Thirt\' four percent of 
their mothers had a high school education or more. C'orrelating 
mother's educational level with the grades students reported 
they usually receive, we found that 4(V^f of those whose mothers 
were not high school graduates reported receiving .I's and IVs. 
This is virtually identical to the group whose mothers had a 
high school education or more; 42"''n of whom reported that 
they usually receive .\'s and /i's. 

Sixty percent of the children ot college educated mothers 
report that they usually get .I's and H's. Similarly, ot those 
whose mothers ha\ e only an elementary school education also 
report usually receiving A's and H's. 
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Teachers agree that parents are of paramount importance, 
hi answering the open-ended question "What helps Hispanic 
students stay in school?" teachers wrote in overwhelming 
numbers that parents and family play a vUal role in students' 
success. Many teachers credit their own parents with keeping 
them in school as youngsters and favor more involvement in 
education by today's parents. 

The teachers largely come from fairly educated families; 
77% of their mothers and SS% of their fathers had graduated 
from high school or gone to college. Responding to "Why did 
you decide to stay in school instead of dropping out?" more 
than a quarter of the 52 teacher respondents declared that the 
thought of leaving school had never even occurred to them, but 
34<M» named their parents as the reason. "My parents would 
have killed nie!" two separate teachers responded. "Because I 
was told the value of education," recalled one teacher, "and 
because my parents kicked my ass when 1 wasn't doing well in 
school, not the teacher." 

Parents and community activists feel that some teachers and 
school officials do not necessarily want parents in the school. In 
the focus group held with the Hispanic Pro-Kducation Commit- 
tee of Rhode Island, community activists and educators noted 
that parents want to participate actively in the classroom and 
will if they are allowed. T\v focus group felt that teachers and 
administrators discouraged p'lrents. particularly Hispanic 
parents, from eiitering the life or the school. 

Some teachers suggested that many Hispanic parents readily 
accept a young person's decision to take a job or have a baby 
before graduatiori. "Parents have to be convinced that they haw 
a stake in their children's future by increasing their awareness of 
the importance of education/' wrote one teacher. Teachers 
suggested that schools oiler parents ways to learn rnglisli. 
provide on-site translators, and translate written materials into 
Spanish [o increase communication between parents and 
instructors and achieve this goal. Several suggestetl that teachers 
could also benefit trom additional training. 

io 
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Perhaps the* point of divergence hetwcen parents and 
faculty lies in making a disthiction between education and 
school. While many teachers favor parent involvement in 
education, they do not necessarily mean that parents should 
enter the classroom. Rather, they may see parents as essential 
providers of the support, attention, discipline, role modeling, 
and encouragement that help young |)eople flourish in school. 

Need for Cultural Sensitivity 

Hispanic students on the whole consider themselves similar 
to other students. When asked "Do you think Hispanic students 
are unique or different in any way from other students?" S2% of 
students said "No," Statenienls such as "We all have diiferent 
wa\ s of thinking, acting, and feeling." "Some are calm; others 
study, to (Others nothing matters, some are disciplined, others 
are not disci[ilined," and "It depends from what [lart they are," 
ini[)ly thai these Hispanic students do not see themselves as a 
monolithic block. 

Twenty-six percent didn't answer the question, hut 22"n 
res[)onded "Yes" to the same question, Of the 2?/'n who an- 
swered yes, several lo jse categories of answers emerged. 

The first jj^'^'ij*, when asked "jit Hispanic students are 
unique or diflerent in any way trom other students] how are 
they different?" naturally replied. "We're betterl" which cer- 
tainly s[ieaks to the self-esteem issue. CMhers wrote statements 
like their culture and all is different" which, altlunigh true, is 
not specific enough to he programmatically uselul. 

There arc three other groups oi answers which are reve<iling. 
Ihe first is "More SenlimenlaL" This group includes the haunt- 
ing statement "We are more delicate in many ways and need 
extra hel[)." Other conunents include "Things are more impor- 
tant to tliem. They haw more feelings," " I hey are moie under- 
standing and friendlier," and " The llispanics have a respect for 
peo|)le. We are brought u|) differently, since our culture is 
different," 
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Another sector can be grouped under the quality "Prouder"; 
it includes "Hispanics deep inside are a little proud," "1 think we 
like to do things as we think they are and don't like anybody 
pushing us around," "They think they're something they're 
not," and "Because we're very intelligent but also very mischievous," 

The third is "Trying to become Americanized" the category 
which includes such student comments as "They come from 
another country. They want to show they could do the same or 
better work (job) than Americans," and "Because they don't 
know the language well and they don't know the laws of the 
country and the duties they are supposed to perform/' 

One student wrote of friction with more acculturated 
individuals, "Because some are quieter and more timid so those 
who are already here try to intimidate them for their way of 
dressing, speaking, or being." and the statement "Many teachers 
don't pay attention to them because they are llispainc" reveals 
some of the i)ain of this local Hispanic student. 

Culture and School 

Like many Americans, some teachers \ iew culture as a 
superficial coating that distinguishes societies from each other 
the same way different colors ot paint may distinguish houses 
that are all the same inside. As egalitarian as this point of view 
is meant to be, those who hold it may be disillusioned when 
actually faced with another culture. (Culture runs deep and 
people of different cultures may he essentially different. People 
are not all the same, not on the surface and not underneath. 
( Cultures may be profoundly different, but all cultures are equal; 
they are not to be discriminated against, but to be discriminated 
between. Adolescence is not adolescence in all cultures. 

That resolved, any society must ask what the mission of the 
school is regarding children ol other cultures. Many teachers 
mention that students need an education to survive and be 
successful in this country. The majority of students who partici- 
pated concur that they stay in school because they want to "be 
somebody" or "make something" of their lives. Sometimes, 
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however, the recipe for success conficts with a cuUural \ ahie of 
the student's family. 



H Witness the decimation of Native American cultures in the 

H Old West. In retrospect, most regret the tragic result of mission- 

H arv zeal, yet those missionaries would certainly defend them- 

H selves, as teachers and school administrators do today, hy sayini; 

H that their hulian students needed skills to sur\ ive and he 

Hj successful, and that Indian parents did not value education. 

H When schools teach heliefs to students, including the helief 

H that teen pregnancy is a tragedy, that learning Kiiglish is an 

H advantage, and that reading is a hoon to a student and a cul- 

H ture, schools are not heing ohjectiw, hut are representing and 

^1 teaching cultural values. 

If the role of school is only {a teach the skills and \alues 
mm that will enable students [o survive and achie\ e success in the 

m I'nited States, then the idiM tit a multicultural education is 

H 

The skills and \ alues needed for success cire ntU dix erse. hut 
narrowly circumscribed. Survival and success in this society 
de[)end largely u[H)n conformity tti limited and specialized 
cultural values and behavitirs which are l'uro[X'an. C hrislian. 
male, and middle class in nature. Instilling these values and 

H| behaviors, which often contradict thosi- of inunigrant or minor- 

ily cultures, would substantially increase children's chances lor 
survival and success in this sticietv. Nonetheless, this practice 
would be contrary to the idea that schools should be 

|9 multicultural and would also be t)penly discrimintitoiv . 

H Howexer, if the schot)l must trub respect everyone's culture 

HH then educators cannot rec|uire students to speak as the main- 

^1 stream thinks Ihev slunild. to beha\'e as teachers would ha\ e 

them behave, or indeed to read and write at all since literticy is 
^1 not part of many cultures. We can offer them the opportunity 

^1 to learn these cultural behavit)rs, but we can hardly require 

parents to send their children to schools of cultural indoctrination. 

ERIC 



When educators, parents, young people, administrators, and 
community members communicate effectively and agree on the 
role of school regarding cukure, they will be making great 
strides in reducing confusion, conflict, and misunderstanding 
that can affect students. 

Cultural Sensitivity in the Schools 

Obvious and pressing to parents and community leaders, 
the issue of cultural sensitivity in the schools is C(jr.:.iderably less 
important to young people and teachers according to the results 
of this research. 

The majority of Hispanic students (52'K)) kv\ that they are 
not unique or different in any way from other students. Simi- 
larly, when asked to state reasons Hispanic students leave school 
early, several teachers wrote that they leave for the same reasons 
others leave. Teachers clearly prefer not to categorize and some 
believe that all kids are the same. The great majorit\- of teachers 
who answered our extensive questionnaire displa\'ed sincere 
concern for their Hispanic students as indi\ iduals and were 
reluctant to generalize about llispanics as a group. 

Of the questions relating to school personnel, "Teachers 
who care about the students" exceeded most cultural factors in 
students' minds: b[\% of students rated it very important. In tlie 
long answer sections of the survey students repeatedly uted the 
importance ol encouragement and guidance from teachers in 
preventing dropping out. When asked "What helps Hispanic 
students graduate?" "Help from the teacher" and "Support from 
the teacher" were very common responses. "...I'eeling that the 
teachers are interested in us is something verv important 
because it gives us strength to go on." wrote a l(vyear-old. 
"Knowing |stii(lents| can do better." wrote another student, 
"Teachers giving them a little push." 

"Teachers who know their subject well" followed caring in 
importance with M)% of students rating that quality very signifi- 
cant. 




Fifty-three percent of students felt it was very important to 
have teachers who understood their hackj;round. Torty percent 
felt that it was very important to have teachers who are His- 
panic. Students rated Spanish-speaking counselors and princi- 
|)als as substantially more important than Spanish-speaking 
teachers (50.4% and 7]A% responding very important res|)ec- 
tively, compared to X\,V^'o citing S|)anish-speaking teacher^ as 
very important). 

Not surprisingly, teacher responses followed the same trend. 
Forty-eight percent of teachers thought it was very important 
that teachers understand their students' background, but 
" Feachers who are Hispanic" and "Teachers who are ihe same 
race as their students" ranked among the last |)riorities in 
teachers' responses. Similar to their students, teachers ranked 
Spanish-speaking counselors and principals as more important 
than Spanish-speaking teachers in loweriiig the dropout rate. 
The highest priority for teachers, as it was for students, was 
" Feachers who care about the students." 

While culturally relevant books and courses ranked in the 
low twenties and teen percentiles in importance for |)reventing 
Hispanic students froni. dro[)ping out, according to both stu- 
dents and teachers, strong opinions from both teacher and 
student respondents about the importance of teachers who 
understand their students' l)ackgrounds suggests that students 
and teachers could pursue this common value b\- exploring 
Latin American and Caribbean history, literature, and arts 
together. 

Need for Encouragement/Su^^port from 
Parents and Teachers 

in general, when asked wliat they lell Ilispanit shuk-iUs 
needed to giaduale, students responded that the\" need [o stucK 
a lot and work liard, pa\ attention to the teaUier. learn I nglish 
well, and do tlu' assignments, i hey reported that the reason 
they stayed in school instead o\ dr(^|i|Mng (uit was tlu'ir (uvn 
ambiti(Mi "to be somebody in lile." Despite this willingness to 



take responsibility for their own successes or failures, students 
proclaimed repeatedly that the key to success in school was 
encouragement from teachers and parents, the issue of emo- 
tional support or iin empujc, a push, emerged clearly as a critical 
factor in students' academic careers. 

Conclusion 

Communication between teachers and parents was cited as 
essential to student success by all four sectors: teachers, parents, 
students, and community activists. Nfany participants expressed 
a willingness to work together. Some of the suggestions which 
surfaced in this survey include trading knowledge of cultures, 
and reaching mutua.l understanding about the : le of parents 
and the role of teachers in education, about the |:lace of school 
personnel in the family, and about the goals of education 
regarding culture, particularly language. 

l-urther issues include the more traditional yet still |)ressing 
ones of economic need, drug abuse, and teen pregnancy. 
Responses from studeiUs highlight the im|)ortance of providing 
moral support and encouragement to help these enthusiastic, 
optimistic N'oung people realize their ambition to graduate from 
high school. The findings of lernande/ showing tliat Hispanie 
students are positive and optimistic about school, and that 
Hispanic parents do care about their children's education are 
reflected in Providence. Providence can break the downuartl 
spiral of educational attainment that Bean has documented in 
Mexican-Americans in the West by working together to help 
these \'oung people "be somebody" in Providence. 
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Recommendations from 
The Advisory Committee 



Provide Eamomk Opportunities for Yoiin^^ People: 

1 . Develop new ami expand existing \\orl</stiKiy opportunities 
for Hispanic students, such as JTPA Oob Training Partner- 
ship Act) and the Chamber of Commerce's School-to-\Vork 
IVograms. Programs should provide after-school and sum- 
mer jo!)s in community service and business primarily, hut 
also offer academic subjects and mentoring. Government 
grants to businesses could be tied to hiring students. 

Institute System-Wide ( luin^^es in the Schools: 

2. Institutionalize the programs and pilot projects that are 
working in the scht)ols now; make them system-wide. 
Successful [irograms such as the Guaranteed Admissions 
Program (CiAP). Time 2, Upward Hound. Pducational Talent 
Search, Project Discovery, Knglish saturation classes, the 
DKl.TA literacy program, reading programs with bilingual 
specialists. l-amily-School Support Teams, Parents as Teach- 
ers, and l-amily Literacy Centers should exist in each school. 

."5. Strengthen counseling in the schools on all levels and 
provide bilingual staff. Increase high school guidance 
counselors' ability to find financial aid tor students. Utilize 
C(^llege admissions officers. Tducational 0[)portunity Center 
statf, parents, and community volunteers to support school 
guidance counselors. 

4. 1 X|)and bilingual classrooms to accommodate all children 
who need access to bilingual education. The International 
Baccalaureate [uogram could also otter an o|)portuiiitv for 
gilted bilingual as well as mainstream sluLients. l x[)and 
classes in 1 atin \merican and Caribbetiii history, literature 
<ind comp(»siti(Mi in Spanish for Spanish speakers. 
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5. Iniprow' the physical distribution of l)ilin,uual ckissrooiiis. 
Dc'se^'^'S^^^^' bili[igual classrooms within the school huikl- 
iii}»s by retraining from grouping all bilingual rooms to- 
gctlicr. and by refraining from locating them in basements, 
in modular classrooms in back lots, iind in similarly iso- 
lated, undesirable locations. 

Stn%^thcn School i.ommuukatmi with Parents 
and the Conununity: 

(). Improx'e school-parent communication by providing 

bilingual biuiltural statf: a lull time community liaison tor 
each school. I'amiK Centei stalf. and hilingual/biuiltuial 
guidance counselors and suppc^rt stall. I tili/e llisiianic 
teachers who ha\e mc»\ed \o Prcn ideiKe hcun other c(Hm- 
tries. 

7. 1 ranslate all materials lor parents into Spanish. 

S. Improve outreach to publici/e tlu- [iiograms and alternatives 
that alu'ad\' exist within the sUinol s\ stem. Conduct timelv. 
bilingual lollow-u|) inter\ lews with \'oung peo|ile who drop 
out: help them lind alternati\e [Mograms. 

flelf) Students Help liach Other: 

Institute an alterschool peer tutoring program lor wages 
and/or sc hool credit in community centers. Older Hispanic 
students W(Hild tutor \'ounger ones alter school and im- 
pro\"e their own sc'lt-esteem and academic skills through 
teaching (Uhers. 
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APPENDIX 
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Interviews with 15 Hispanic Young People Who 
Dropped Out of School in 1991-92 

SUMMARY 

• Ninety percent of the young Hispanic people who left school in Providence 
during 1991-92 were incommunicado by the end of the summer of '92. Only 
15 out of 145 could be reached by phone. This population appears to be 
extremely mobile. 

• These young people seem to doubt that graduating from high school will 
substantially improve their earning power. Fourteen out of the 15 Hispanic 
dropouts interviewed said they would be likely or very likely to return to 
school if they felt they could get a good job, compared to only 67% of 
Hispanic dropouts from the nation wide NELS:88 study (National Educational 
Longitudinal Study: 1988). 

• Several of the dropouts interviewed felt that the school had pushed them out. 
Despite excessive absences, they seemed to want to continue to be a part of 
the school. This indicates that there Is an element of "push out" for some 
"dropouts." Not alienation (self exile), but disaffection (separation as a lesult 
of the school's actions or attitudes) is indicated as a contributing factor. 

• All the dropouts surveyed said they would be likely or very likely to return to 
school if they felt they could graduate, compared to 57% of the Hispanic 
dropouts from the NELS:88 study. 

• Teachers are extremely important in these young people's lives. Eleven of 15 
Hispanic dropouts interviewed said help from the teachers with classwork was 
very important in helping Hispanic students graduate. Nevertheless several 
students reported that they were misunderstood or ignored by teachers. All 
but one of the Providence dropouts interviewed reported that they would be 
very likely or somewhat likely to return to school if teachers treated them 
fairly. 

• Six of the 15 Hispanic respondents who had left school reported that they 
had left partly because they were pregnant or became a parent. All of the 
female respondents reported that they left because they were pregnant, 
among other reasons, 

• Bilingual programs did not seem to be a determining factor in students' 
decisions to stay in school or drop out. In this unplanned s.unple of 15 
dropouts from Ihe 1992 school year, half had been in biltnyual classrooms al 
some time m their school careers, and half had not Thirteen had been in ESL 
classes at one time. 



Respondents indicated that the following factors caused them to leave 



I did not like school 7 

Was expelled 7 

Had to get a job 7 

Found a job 7 

Could not work and go to school at the same time 7 

Could not get along with teachers 6 

Was suspended too often 6 

High school was too different from middle school 6 

Methodology and Demographics of the 
Dropouts Interviewed 

Bilingual staff attempted to contact all the Hispanic young people who had 
left school last year to conduct telephone interviews based on the questionnaires 
students had filled out. Unfortunately, 90% cf the young Hispanic people who left 
school in Providence during 1991-92 were incommunicado by the end of the 
summer of '92. Only 1 5 out of 145 could be reached by phone. It is possible that 
part of this is due to cut of date information in the school department's files, but it 
also indicates high mobility in the population. 

Three of t'ne 1 5 young people interviewed were female and 1 2 were male. 
Seven of the respondents' families were from the Dominican Republic and six were 
from Puerto Rico. One interviewee was from Mexico and one didn't answer the 
question about familial origin. Ten of the 15 chose to answer in English and five in 
Spanish. Nine of these individuals either had their General Education Diploma 
(CED) or were currently enrol'ed in a new school or program. Programs they 
enrolled in included CCRI, |TPA (|ob Training Partnership Act), West End Commu- 
nity Ct»nter's Project Hold, and The Rl Indian Council's CED class. Results of these 
interviews, while unfortunately too few to provide any conclusions, are presented 
here as a glimpse of the Hispanic young people who left school without graduat- 
ing in 1 991 -92. They are grouped in roughly the same manner as the findings 
frotT! student respondents, as follows: 



Teen Pregnancy 

Drugs 
English Proficiency 
Students Lack of Interest in Education 
Longevity in the US/Acculturation 
failure in Class/ Absence 
Cultural Sensitivity in the Schools/Discrimination 
Economic Need/Vocalicna! Trainiruj 
AcaderDic Reform/More Help v/ith Academics 
Parent Involvement /Support from Teachers and Parents 



sch(K)l before graduating: 
REASONS OFFERED 



(of 15 respondents) 
# RESPONDING "TRUE' 
12 
8 



Failing school 

Could not keep up with school work 



Teen Pregnancy 

Six of the 15 Hispanic respondents who had left school reported that they 
had left partly because they were pregnant or became a parent. All three of the 
female respondents reported that they left because Ihey were pregnant, among 
other reasons. Three out of twelve males reported becoming parents in the year 
they left school. 

Seven out of 1 5 of these young people felt sex education was very important, 
which is about the same proportion of students who felt it was very important. 
Dropouts were less convinced than students that programs to prevent teen 
pregnancy were crucial. Of the 1 5 dropouts we interviewed, 7 (47%) called 
programs to prevent teen pregnancy very important in helping Hispanic students 
graduate, while 55% of students thought the same. 

Several respondents noted that childcare was not an issue to them because 
their mothers care for the children. When asked how likely they would be to return 
to school if they had a babysitter or if childcare were available at school, only 4 of 
1 5 respondents said they would be very likely or likely to return. 

Drugs 

Dropouts were a bit cooler on drug./alcohol education than students: 8 of 1 5 
(53%) called it very important, 2 called it not important. One young man actually 
opposed such a program by saying "Drug and alcohol education makes kids 
curious. You show them how to do it in the ads." Many participants from both 
groups mentioned selling drugs rather than taking drugs as d cause of dropping 
out, indicating that economic gain rather than drug addiction is the motivation. 

Nevertheless, dropouts were slightly more enthusiastic about drug and 
alcohol abuse treatment programs than students were: 8 of 15 (53%) felt such 
programs would be very important in helping Hispanic students stay in school, but 
only 44% of students thought so. 

English Proficiency 

In perhaps the most surprising finding of this study researchers found that 
the young people who had left school displayed more fluency in English than the 
students surveyed. Ten out of 1 5 (66%) of the dropouts chose to answer the 
survey in English as opposed to 39% of current students. 

This may indicate that the young people who dropped out had better |ob 
opportunities because of their command of Fnqlish dnd so were tempted to leave 
high school to work. Nevertheless, the dropouts ploced "the ability to speak 
English well" at the very top of the list of factors that help Hispanic students 
graduate. Students placed it second (after financial <iid) in a list of 27 factors The 
high regard dropouts have for English fluency as a factor in helping Hispanic 
students graduate from high school indicates that, despite their ease with tncjlish, 
they felt their language abihties were not qood enough to help them graduate. 



This may reflect an effect such as Dr, Frank D, Bean found in his 1991 Texas 
study of Mexican American families. He found that educational attainment dipped 
in the second generation; a decline he attributed to the perception of discrimina- 
tion and social barriers in this society that take a negative toll on young people's 
hope and motivation. 

Thirteen out of the 15 had been in an ESL program at some time in their 
school career. Bilingual education did not seem to be a determining factor based 
on 15 dropouts from the 1992 school year; half the random sample had been in 
bilingual classrooms at some time in their school careers and half had.not, yet all 
dropped out. 

Students' Lack of Interest in Education 

Several dropouts made initial statements like "I wanted to stay home" or "I 
didn't like to get up early" to describe their reasons for leaving school. Seven of 15 
responded "true" to the statement "I did not like school." Upon further probing, 
however, each had distinct reasons for leaving school. Most (12 out of 15) 
reported that they were failing school. Several, as mentioned above, became 
parents and/or found jobs. One young woman cited conflict with a group of other 
students as her reason for leaving school. One participant felt discouraged because 
she had almost completed high school in Mexico but had several years to go in 
this system. One student quit because he was taken off the basketball team due to 
poor grades. Four said they had been expelled for "bunking" or "screwing up," 

Whether or not interviewees were accurately relating the lacts of their cases, 
their feelings of being pushed out rather than having dropped out, merit note as 
an indication of rhe mindset of these young people as it relates to school. One of 
those expelled said "They didn't want me," another felt he was "kicked out for no 
apparent reason." The young woman who left because of conflict with certain 
other students never spoke to school officials about it, but when those students 
graduated she tried to reenroll. She said she was refused reentry because she was 
too old. One simply said "Nobody was interested in me." 

.As subjective as these statements are, they do indicate that these young 
Hispanic dropouts were interested in maintaining some associatron with tfieir 
school or continuing their education, but they felt the school rejected them. This is 
reflected in the fact that nine out of 1 5 of the group either had their General 
Education Diploma (GED) or were enrolled in educational programs at the time of 
the interviews. 



Longevity in the US/Acculturation 

While gleaned from a sample loo small to provide conclusive evidence, 
findings in Providence do indicate a link between acculturation and dropping out. 
Contrary to expectations, the more accuKurated one becomes, the less likely one is 
to graduate. 

In addition to being more proficient in English, as mentioned above, the 
dropouts who participated had lived on the US mainland for a longer period than 
their peers who stayed in school. Six of these young people were born on the US 
mainland. Three more had been here over 10 years (their entire school careers). 
Only 3 had been here under five years. The rest had been here between 6 and 10 
years. 

The interviews indicate that those students most proficient in English and 
most experienced with mainland society, that i$ to say those most acculturated or 
"USAmericanized," are more likely to drop out than recent immigrants (or 
migrants) who favor their first language and who, presumably, retain closer ties to 
their traditional cultural values. This may be due to confusion about their own 
cultural identity and to more complete USAmericani/ation of attitudes regarding 
consumerism or other cultural values. 

Again, this reflects Bean's findings that immigrants who have been in the US 
for some time perceive formidable social barriers and discrimination. Tliis 
perception, not so prevalent among recently arrived immigrants, affects self 
esteem and motivation. 

Failure in Class/ Absence 

All the dropouts surveyed said they would be likely or very likely to return to 
srhoo! if they felt they could graduate, compared to 57% of the Hispanic dropouts 
from the N"ELS:88 study. Twelve out of 15 of those dropouts surveyed in Provi- 
dence were failing school when they left, many due to excessive absence. Several 
said they had been "kicked out" for excessive absences. 

Cultural Sensitivity in the SchooSs/Discrimination 

Seven out of fifteen dropouts felt that Hispani^is were not unique or different 
in any way from other students, but tliose who did feel different offered these 
feelings: 

"People have mofC anger towatd HispanK students: teoiher^ and students 

"f/)(*vvjv thc) taatyou Uh'\ Uc^jt y(Hi badl^. talk hadl\ 

'They're afraid. Jluy don't fit in [SI is in the ba^^emcnt Don't put them ail 
downstairs like \egreqation Lpread them around the building.. cSl is a good idea but 
not segregated. " 



Although students and teachers largely agree that understanding and 
academic excellence are mere important than culturally relrvaiit materi*: and 
educators' ethnicity, dropouts did express conflict with teachers. Six out ot 15 
dropouts cited "could not get along with teachers" among the reasons they left 
school. "It's not the army," complained one participant, "They (teachers) want it 
their way. They have to compromise." "The vice principal didn't like me," 
commented one young man. "They blame you for every tiny little thing. They 
always assume it's one person," claimed another. 

All but one of the Providence dropouts interviewed reported that they would 
be very likely or somewhat likely to return to school if teachers treated them fairly. 

Dropouts fell courses on Hispanic culture were more important than students 
and teachers thought they were; 5 of fifteen calling such courses very important. 
Dropouts agreed with students and teachers, however, that "Teachers who care 
about the students" are more important than "Teachers who are Hispanic." (9/15 
responded that caring teachers are very important versus 7/15 who felt that 
having Hispanic teachers was very important). Dropouts also agree with students 
arid teachers that "Counselors who speak Spanish" are slightly more important to 
student success than "Teachers who speak Spanish" (4/15 responding very 
important to the first, versus 3/15 responding equally to the second factor). 

Economic Need/Vocational Iraining 

This group of young people definitely felt that economic need was a factor 
that leads to dropping out. Ninety-three percent (14/15) of tlic young people 
inierviewed.who left school in Providence last year said they would be likely or 
very likely to return to school if they felt they could get a good job, compared lo 
only 67% of Hispanic dropouts from the NELS:88 study. 

Eleven of 15 called financial aid to high school students very im[)ortanl in 
helping students graduate. Eleven of 15 also felt a guaranteed job for each 
graduate would help Hispanic students stay fn school, but even without a job 
placement program, simple confidence that a high school diploma would make a 
difference in their earning power might make a difference to young peOf)le and 
could help diminish the allure of selling drugs noted by dropouts and students 

Nino ot the drofiouts inter\'iowtHi said they would be very likt'l\ to re enroll if 
thpy could lake more |0b related coursi-s. 



Academic Reform/More Help with Academics 

Beyond vocational training and job placement, this group of T5 young 
Hispanic people expressed interest in some restructuring of the schools. Nine of 15 
said they would be very likely to return to school if classes were more interesting. 
Eleven said they would be very likely to return if they could get a diploma in less 
time. 

All of the 15 said they would be very likely or likely to re-enroll if they felt 
they could graduate. Eleven of 15 dropouts felt that help from the teacher on 
classwork was very important to helping Hispanic students graduate. 

Frustration with academics and the desire for more help from the teacher on 
cfasswork are reflected in several interviewee comments on teaching. Again, while 
they are totally subjective, these statements may help to illustrate the perspective 
of several of the dropout^ interviewed: their frustration and embarrassment 
regarding schoolwork, their vague dissatisfaction with teachers, yet their strong 
feeling that they would have welcomed more (or different) help and guidance 
from those very teachers. 

The same student who said "It's not the army.. .(Teachers) have to compro- 
mise" suggested that he wanted more contact with teachers when he suggested 
"Make teachers slay after school and not beat the rush hour. Some teachers know 
but won't share it. They just give you a question then read the paper." Another 
young man said "Nobody takes lime to help who really needs it. I always passed 
even though I never did the work. Teachers pass them for the hell of it. They don't 
see what's really wrong, they just want them out of there. Make it a bit more fun. 
Don't treat students like little kids. Teachers are old fashioned, too strict. They gel 
aggravated. They give dittos and say, 'That's all. Do it.' They're not patient. Kids 
just bunk or drop out from stress or are ashamed because they can't read the tests. 
They don't understand." Despite this assessment of teachers the same student said 
he wanted confion/a (trust and friendship) with them. 

One former student disagreed that teachers were too strict: "It was loo easy," 
he stated, "The teachers give you too much leeway. You screw up. I screwed up." 
Whether expressing the need for a stronger liand or for more flexibility these 
youiKj people have a common feeling, subiective tliough it is, that Iheir needs 
were ignored. They express a common need and desire for more guidance, for 
more rather than less contact with teachers and adults in general 

The student quoted as sayinq that teadiors are old fashioned and loo strict 
nevertlieless rofledrd stateitients from other dropouts and from students when he 
went on to suggest that fie would welcome more guidance fiom adults. He 
proposed that scliools "Have a one period session to talk about life or fatfiers or 
problems. Understand people. You can't fix what you don't know. Study alter 
sch'^ol. Have a little scssmn lo talk." 



Parent Involvement/Support from Teachers and Parents 

Support and guidance from parents as well as teachers emerged as an 
important factor in student success. Parents who value education were rated as 
very important to helping H'spanic students graduate by 10 of 15 dropouts 
interviewed, tight felt that more parent involvement was very important. The 
Influence of adults in motivating a young person is painfully evident in this 
statement from one young person who left school last year: "Teachers have a lot 
to do with it. If teachers were nice they wouldn't say 'figure it out' because if they 
don't care why should I?..." 

Another former student, when asked "What do Hispanic students in 
Providence need to graduate from high school?" echoed the feelings of many 
young people, both in school and out, by saying "More motivation. Help from 
teachers and parents." 

Conclusion 

Like current Hispanic students, the young people who left Providence schools 
last year placed great value on encouragement and support from their teachers 
and parents. They place caring teachers very high in the list of elem'ints that help 
Hispanic students graduate, yet they expressed interest in more Spanish speaking 
counselors and administrators. They felt they needed more help with school work 
and they wanted a closer relationship with their teachers. They expressed a strong 
interest in making money and did not seem completely convinced that staying in 
high school would increase their chances of finding a good job. 

Perhaps the most striking factor indicated by this preliminary research into 
Providence's young Hispanic population is that dropouts are more acculturated, 
speak more English, and have lived on the US mainland longer than young people 
who have stayed in school. Perhaps the frustration with schoolwork, the new 
consumerism and the economic need that surrounds it, and the feelings of 
exclusion, work together, as Bean's study indicated, to slowly wear away the initial 
sense of optimism, confidence that hard work will pay off, and sense of opportu- 
nity that new residents may feel. 
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ABOUT THE COLLABORATIVE 

rhe Prcn idcnce Dropout Prevention 
(Collaborative is a coalition of over 200 
community members including 
parents, teachers, community-based 
and education organizations, public 
schools, businesses, post-secondary 
institutions; public health agencies 
and cit\' and state go\ ernments. The 
mission of the (Collaborative is to 
increase the number of students who 
graduate from Providence Public 
Schools and to increase public aware- 
ness of issues related to dropout 
[)revention. 

if vou would like more inft)rmation 
about the (Collaborati\e or are inter- 
ested in becoming a member, please 
call 277-3982 or write to the tollowing 
address: 

Providence Dropout 

Prevention Collaborative 

22 Hayes Street, Room 105 

Providence, Rl 02908 
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